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RELEASE OF SLAVES HELD BY THE MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARIES. 


TO THE ELDERS OF THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN, FROM 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 


SOCIETY. 


Dear Frienps,—With sincere feelings of kindness, we desire to 
express to you the sentiments with which we regard the fact (which 
has been long known to us) that the United Brethren hold in slave 

a pirate | number of their fellow creatures, some in the Danis 
island of St. Thomas, others in the Dutch colony of Surinam. 

We are well aware that, in times gone by, various religious bodies 
were implicated in the same practice, and that it was not, at one 
period, considered to be sinful, or even improper. But of late 
years so much light has been thrown, both upon the frightful evils 
of slavery, and upon its essential injustice, that men of humane 

rinciples, to say nothing of religion, have hastened to wash their 
aber of it entirely. It affects us with unfeigned sorrow to see that 
the United Brethren, who might have been expected to be among 
the foremost, have not even kept equal pace with their fellow Chris- 
tians in this advance of truth and righteousness. 

Far are we from imputing to the Brethren the practice of severity 
towards the slaves held by them. We affirm, however, on the one 
hand, that no kindness of treatment can cancel the primary wrong 
of holding in slavery human beings, who are in every sense entitled 
to their freedom ; and, on the other, that the gentleness of the 
Moravian slave-masters is but an atom, compared with the mass of 
oppression and cruelty which characterizes the system they uphold. 

t is, of course, not unknown to us, that the liberation of the slaves 
held by the Brethren would be attended with some difficulty—let us 
rather say, would require some resolution. It would be offensive 
to the planters, whom the Brethren naturally desire to conciliate. 
It is deprecated by the colonial governments, who also wish to 
gratify the planters, and to avoid the sensation produced by social 
changes. But how much is due to'these considerations? Ought 
we, to please either our 5 cee ‘or our rulers, to perpetuate an 
act of essential injustice, and to uphold a system of inevitable suffer- 
ing? To ask this, we think, is asking too much. Incomparably 
stronger obligations bind you to break every yoke, and to set the 
captive free. 

ou have no reason whatever to believe that the release of those 
you hold in slavery would be productive of either private or public 
mischief. Apart from the benefits it would confer on the parties 
themselves, its effect would be simply that of a just and admirable 
example. It would become a stimulus, both to the planters and to 
the government, in relation to the performance of an act which is 
already their duty, and to which they manifest a criminal reluctance. 
Most forcibly does it strike us, that the Brethren are thus placed in 
a situation at once of high privilege and serious responsibility ; of 
privilege, inasmuch as the fulfilment of their own duty might lead 
to the entire abolition of slavery in the Dutch and Danish colonies 
—of responsibility, inasmuch as the sanction derived from their con- 
tinued practice of slave-holding may be the principal means of per- 
petuating that dreadful system of oppression and wrong. 

We submit these our sentiments to you in Christian simplicity, 
but with much earnestness. We plead with you by the fear of God, 
and by the love of man; and we fervently entreat you to delay no 
longer a step so righteous, so beneficent, so imperative, as the release 
of those held by the United Brethren in slavery. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas CLARKSON. 

London, Nov. 24, 1843. 


REPLY. 


TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. ‘ 


Dear Friends,—The letter of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, bearing date the 24th Nov., 1843, 
has been duly received by the Elders’ Conference of the Brethren’s 
Unity, and considered with the tful attention due to the im- 

rtance of the subject of which it treats. Before it reached our 

ands, we had been convinced by the tenor of our conversations 
with Messrs. Alexander and Wiffen, who visited us in the autumn 
of last year, as a deputation from your Society, that it would not be 
in our power to come to an entire agreement of principle with you, 
on a iaksone concerning which differences of opinion are .known to 
prevail among the followers of Christ, and in reference: to which 


the synods of our church have hitherto | set no judgment; 


nevertheless, we ventured to indulge that we might be 
able at least to satisfy you, that we have at all times held slavery to 
be a great evil, and that, if we had been mted by weighty con- 
siderations from giving im ite freedom to the slaves attached 


to our missionary stations in thé Datiish West Indies, and in Suri- 











nam, we had been not the less earnestly intent on the removal of 
those hindrances at the earliest period possible. For this purpose 
we had peirg: 4 taken important gg which have since been 
attended with the happiest results, so far as regards the first men- 
tioned colony. 

We leave, before proceeding further, to draw your attention 
to a public declaration, made many years ago on behalf of our 
church~ (see letter of R. P. Soatlie to M. Leach, Esq., on the 
slavery question, printed in 1832), that slavery, whether in prin- 
oe or in practice, finds no apologists among the great body of the 

oravian Brethren. We consider it as a system which has been 
productive of a large measure of moral and social evil; and, while 
we earnestly desire its utter extinction, we heartily rejoice in the 
success of every effort made in the spirit of Christian charity and 
wisdom, for the attainment of so great and blessed an object. At 
the same time we must remark, that the well-known principle of our 
church, which forbids us to intermeddle in the civil and political 
concerns of countries or colonies into which our missionaries have 
found entrance, presents an obstacle to our taking any direct or 
prominent part in this good work. 

Yet, though the emancipation of the West Indian slave has not 
been the immediate object of the missionary labours to which the Bre- 
thren’s church has been permitted to devote no small portion of her 
little strength for upwards of a hundred years, we are thankful to 
know that these labours have contributed, in a variety of ways, to 
the advancement of the cause which the Anti-Slavery Society has so 
much at heart. They have tended, not only to the conversion of 
many negroes to the faith of Christ, but also to the increase of their 
personal and domestic happiness ; while the useful knowledge im- 
parted, and the sertieat principles of honesty, sobriety, and 
subordination inculcated by the missionaries, have procured for this 
once despised race a degree of respect which would not otherwise 
have been conceded, and which proved a powerful argument in 
et of the negro while the question of emancipation was still 
pending. 

If, at an early period, the Brethren’s Church, like most other 
Christian communities, suffered itself to be involved, by scarcely 
avoidable temporal and domestic relations, in the practice of slave- 
holding, it is right to add, that, ever since the year 1832, the atten- 
tion of its servants has been earnestly, and not vainly, directed to the 
discontinuance of that practice. In the year just mentioned, the 
elders of the church gave directions for the immediate manumission 
of the negroes attached to our several stations in the British West 
Indies, and this measure was carried into effect, fully and uncon- 
ditionally, before the year reached its close. When the general 
Emancipation Act (1834) was passed by the British legislature, the 
Brethren had, consequently, no slaves to enfranchise at any of these 
stations, nor any compensation to receive, nor indeed would they 
have accepted any. Weinant forbear giving the above particulars, 
in correction of the statement made by Mr. Alexander, in the speech 
which he delivered at the Anti-Slavery Convention of June, 1843, 
to the effect that we had received the compensation awarded by the 
act. At the synod of our church held in 1836, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to use every effort, consistent with our 


»general principles, for the enfranchisement of the negroes attached 


to our settlements in the Danish islands, andin Surinam; and fur- 
ther, that, if any measure of emancipation should be hereafter carried 
into effect by the governments of those colonies containing a com- 
a clause, no remuneration of the kind should be accepted 

our church. For, though our negroes were bondsmen in the eye 
of the law, they were not so considered by us, nor did we claim 
exercise of any right that might attach to proprietorship. 


The principles thus laid down and professed we have never 
lost sight of. In your opinion, we have not carried them out as 
promptly and vi y as we ought to have done; but we beg 
to assure you, that our failure in this res in as far as we may 
have failed, has not resulted from any want of either sincerity or 
good will. You would do us injustice by concluding, that we 

ave been influenced in our conduct, either by the fear of incur- 
ring the displeasure, or by the desire of securing the favour, of man. 
We have felt it to be our conscientious duty to submit, in matters 
civil and temporal, to the authority of those who are appointed 
to rule over us, and whose co-operation has never been refused us 
when we have found it needful to apply for it. We owed them de- 
ference and respect, and felt A sgt to them for the protection and 
encouragement ted to the earliest of our missions, during a 
lengthened oftime. 

e considered ourselves bound to seek the peace of the 
hear violent peneniccem: Ghesitg Seo: tanger seeh ane 
or violent pr Ww ty and go 

order generally prevailing might be disturbed, the very 
of a missionary work endangered, which provides in 





islands alone for the spiritual instruction of above 10,000 negroes, 
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lay 

before you. Most shankful are we to have it in power to| 
inform~your Com , that the good work which you have urged 
importance 


us:to undertake, by considerations 'to’’the ‘value: and 
of which we are by-no means insensible, is already in yp 
rea cet wi retget toa eel 
reason) to” i - toa © 
before:many months have: On’ the 2Ist mas ‘November, 
the date of your letter to our board, our brethren 

rt received from the Governor-General, Von Scholten 
= favourable answer to the memorial which they had. addressed 

him, once again intreating: his Excellency’s co-operation in 
careying oat the objeet they had-so long had at heart, and pro- 

ng? their: wi to consent to any sacrifice for its attain- 
pa ty which the’ good: of the negroes themselves and the well- 
being:of the ‘colony might appear to demand. In granting their 
petition; his» Exvelleucy merely required that they should’ not 
manumit their ‘negroes all at one time, and that’ they should make 
due provision: for'the* maintenance of the aged and infirm, the 
co cara of y eae a and ihe prevention of cy; con- 
ditions:with which the missionaries’ cheerfully complied. Before 
the. close:of ‘the same month: ‘(November) a commencement was 
made‘of: the good work, by the manumission of a number of whole 
families**belonging to the ‘several: settlements, many individuals of. 
whom intreated, even with tears; that they might be allowed to 
remain in the service of their former masters; 

‘¢ Hitherto; then; hath the’Lord helped us;" and we are enabled 
to.cherish the “hope, that ‘similar efforts: for the enfranchisement 
of: the *negroes attached to the’ mission in Surinam, where yet 
greater difficulties: have to be encountered, will ere long be crowned 
with a similar measure of the Divine blessing. 

Meanwhile, we beg to assure you that no means will be neg- 
lected on our’ part, to ensure the early attainment of an object so 
important-and so deeply interesting to us ; and we beg you toaccept, 
in conclusion; the’assurance of our: unfeigned and esteem. 

Signed in the name.of the Elders’ Conference of the. 
Brethrens’ Unity, 
P.' Freverrcx Curis, President. 
Bethelsdorf, near Herrnhut, February 10, 1844. 





SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue im t measure which has been adopted by the Govern- 


poet relation to slavery in British India has been, to all appear- 
ance, summarily 1 oe ram of by laying on the table‘of Parliament 
the following paper. é are hap y thus to learn that the 
measure’-has the “entire approbation” o of the Court of Directors; 
= we a its operation will be as effectual as it seems to have 
been tranquil. 
SLAVERY (EAST INDIES). 


Copy of ey, remasiahgy Oe from the Court of Directors of the | °°4 
tIndia Co 


to.the Gowernor- General.of India ‘in: Coun= | 

cil, dated the Slst Vy, 1844 (No.4). 
(Ordered: by the House of Commons ‘to be printed, 6th February, 1844.) 
In ‘your letter of 21st June, 1843 (No. 13), you report: your 
proceedings with prt to peng bet . of 1843, ‘* for declaring 
and: g the law regarding condition of slavery within the 

ba a of the East India Company.” 

boane® seremeags gs have our entire approbation, and we shall be 
to learn that the Act has been carried into effect without dis- 
thon or difficulty. 


J. Emerson’. TENNENT... 
India Board, 5th’ February, 1844. 





UNITED STATES: THE’ INTERNAL SLAVE-TRADE. 
We mentioned in our last that several interesting articles in re- 
ference to‘the internal slave-trade of the United States had presented 
themselves to our notice ‘in the late American 

As an evidence thatthe traffic’is | atks on, we’ cull 
the following advertisements, j _(oesberanss as ‘they stand, from the. Vational 

; the’ senatotial\government. paper. The reader will 

observe the. + Religious Notice,” vo so characteristically placed i in the’ 

“Neenors: For SaLe.—One blacksmith, a woman and two children; 

men;*a woman and four children (four girls, eight to ten. years: 


‘albikely and valuable negroes They are-not sold for: fat, 


cae of money.—For further. particulars inquire of 
ees Mri RS Sat ee Patapon eee 


“ Reererous Notree:—The ‘Rev: I.’ S. “Tinsley Fe ve ina 
Se nextyat 
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‘+ Asal went om boand the. steamboat,:A noticed eight coloured men, 
handcuffed and chained together in irs, four Seam, and eight or ten 


| .the-apparent:.ages.. 
waren: -bow-of. the boat, ta change oh gua iaiins aoundhene.. 


‘men, one was sixty; one was fifty-two, three of them about thirty, 
two-of them twenty-five; and ene. about twenty years:of age,-as I subs 
sequently learned from them. The first two had children, the next 
three had wives: and «children; ‘and. the'.other three were: single,.but had 
parents living from them. .. Coming: near them, I perceived that they 
were all greatly agitated ; ‘and <n inquiry, I found that they were all 
slaves who had been -born ‘and raised in North Carolina, and had jast 
been: sold 'to a speculator, who was now taking them to Charleston mar- 
ket. 

‘“‘ Upon the shore there was:a numberof coloured persons, men, -wo-: 
ee ee the departure.of the boat; and. my attention: 
was particularly attracted by two coloured: females, of uncommonly. re- 

appearance, neatly. attired, who stood together.a little distance - 
from the crowd,.and upon whose countenance was depicted the keenest. 
sorrow., As the last bell was tolling, I saw the.tears.gushing from their 
eyes, and they raised. their neat cotton aprons, and wiped their. faces. 
under the cutting anguish of severed affections. _They were the wives. 
of two of the men in chains. There, too, were mothers and sisters, - 
weeping at the departure of their sons and brothers; and there, too, 
were fathers, taking the last look of their wives and children. My whole 
attention was’ directed to those on the-shore, and they seemed to stand - 
in solemn ‘submissive silence, occasionally giving utterance to the intens- 
sity of their feelings by a sigh or a stifled groan. As the boat was loosed: : 
from her moorings; they cast a distressed lingering look toward: those: 
on board, and turned away in silence... My eye now turned to those in’ 
the: ‘boat; and, jalthough: I had »tried:to control ‘my feelings amidst::my 
sympathies for those on shore, I could conceal them no Jonger, and I 
found myself literally :‘ weeping, with. those that. weep.’ I stvod near: 
them. When one.of the husbands .saw his wife! upon «the shore-wave., 
her. hand for the last .time,.in token. of her affection, his. manly -efforts.: 
to restrain his.feelings gave way, and fixing his watery eyes, he exclaimed; . 
‘ This is the most distressing thing of all! My dear wife and children, . 
farewell !’— The husband of the other wife stood weeping in silence, with 
his manacled hands raised to his face, as he looked upon her for the: last 

“< Of 'the ‘women on ‘board, threeof them: had husbands whom 
they left behind. One’of them had three children, another had. two, . 
and the third had: none. These: husbandsand fathers were among the - 
throng upon the: shore, witnessing: the. departure of their wives: and:chil- 
dren ;. and, as. they ‘took: ‘their leaveiof them, they were sitting together - 
upon the floor of ‘the: boat .sobbing: in: silence, but. giving utterance to’ 
no complaint: But) the distressing scene was not yet.ended.. Sailing 
down the Cape Fear:river twenty-five miles, we touched at the little vil- 
lage of. Smithport, on the south side of the river, It was at this place « 
that one of these slaves had lived, and here were his wife and five children:;, 
while: at work: on ‘Monday lest, ah er ee took.him away from 
his family, carried him. in chains to. Wilmington,. where he had.since . 
remained in jail. As we approached: the wharf a flood of tears: 
from his eyes, and anguish seemed to have pierced his~heart. The boat: . 
stopped but a moment, and as she’ left he bid farewell to some of his 
uaintances whom he saw upon the shore, exclaiming, ‘ Boys, I wish: 
you well! tell Molly (meaning his: wife) and the children I wish them 
| well, and-hope God will bless them:’ At that’ moment; he espied his~ 
wife on the stoop-of a house-some rods from” the shore, and--with ‘one 
hand, which. was not in the handcuffs, he pulled off -his old - hat; and - 
waving it toward. her exclaimed, ‘ Farewell.’ As he saw by the waving 
of her apron; that.she. recognised: him, he: leaned) back:upon the:railing, 
and.in a faltering voice repeated, ‘ Farewell forever!’ After-a moment’s 
silence, conflicting: passions seemed: to tear: open his heart; und: he ex-. 
claimed, ‘ What have: 1 done. that-I should«snffer this. doom? O my 
itn and een Lapa te ve BS CREE And then the big tear rolled 
down. his cheek, w: he wiped: Aeee eye, oe eelenek, Me-andeinnh 
hand, looked hse more. at: the mother of his five children, and: the. 
turning of the boat hid hee face from him for ever... .As I looked around, . 
I saw that mine’ was pov ot the only heart that had .been affected by the - 


din. the eyes of many of my fellow 
passengers bore costhastg tr ts of Re scgerag utmhan sympathy; and I 
could not, as an American-citizen, standing wi the limits of one of the 
old thirteen states, but repeat the language of f ME: t. Jefferson, in relation 
to the general subject, ‘I tremble when I think that God is just.’ After 
we left Smithport I conversed freely with all these persons ; and, in 
intelligence ‘and of ; the three men who have 
thus been torn from their families would’ compare favourabl ae the 
respectable-portion of our coloured men at the! north: This’ 
men of what almost daily ooenrs in the bosines-of the slave-trade.”” 
_ Our’next citation shall be from the: Ema . The ‘cor=-. 
tof il: + aco etna Louisville, and from the estate ° 
of: Henry Clay, asf 
‘* While standing on the wharf to'see the town:on the opposite side . 
of the river, we-heard:# great clanking‘of chains behind us, and, turning. 
| our-heads, ‘saw’a coffle of slavess ‘They-wound their way down the wharf 
to.thesteamer Bourdon, } as they went—a procession 
‘of -twentyseight:young:meny tmetwe: women and ‘two ‘children were not” - 
| chained: . They:mem<were “handouffed’ in’ pairsseveral: pairs chained’ : 
eemaen oe ‘dities; from ‘landewff to’ ~ 
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aronder.”“They lifted theireyes; indeed, 

ing there.’ They tin mer an a ‘fied sow the : ground. 

lounes before felt what it'was tclatiallavsense) toambrata’ the image 

ee 
su 


- for. yn. a shave reversed his command, and.enacted the blas- 


into law. 
creas oe face in the proceson that was the petro ‘ 


indians despair... It. was:the face of a middle-aged woman. ™q 
tween her two children. In her left hand she carried her little 
of € clots, nd wpb her Fight the hand of itl boy of four 


whip.’ Ghne' aid top ranberak the boat; but. followed in Se pcenaii 
‘onde Rovananeaeaa ‘Three: men with: large canes: drove ‘them: on. T 
mrust confessthat the hot tears found their way to my‘eyes as I gazed. 
‘My rtheont was fal :se:'that T could not: speak, and I am; sure ‘that:my 
cheart: was. ‘Some of: the bystanders::said’ it~ was. a drove forithe: New 
:Orleans-market. 

‘*-After.walking up-and‘ down: the wharf for a.time, I stepped on..the 
..Bourbon,and went: aft.on the -lower. deck to.eee..the..coffie once.. more. 
They shad: seated themselves.on their little bundles,..as. conveniently-as |' 
‘their chains would ..permit:ithem. _The.mother who had so.excited my 
interest was giving a: cup of water to a fine-looking no man, one of | a 
‘those most heavily »manacled,. whom I took to be her. hasband, for 


the little boy was seated in his. Jap. asleep, with his head resting on his alteratio 


father’s bosom. I stood near for sometime looking on the sad scene, 
‘bat no one of them ‘raised his eyes to meet mine. ‘ While I stood, the 
‘boat bell rang; I--miadé' the best’ of my way to the Herschel, and ‘the 
‘Bourbon-was soon ploughing her foaming path to'the great slave-mart' of 
the sou 

“We follow these touching sketches with.an extract of a letter 
‘from our well-known friend, J. G. Whittier, dated Amesbury, 
‘Qctober 30th, 1843 :— 


*¢, In the summer of 1840, -when. in’ Washington, I took occasion, in 
‘company with two friends, to visit the principal slave-trading establish- 
ments of the district. | In Alexandria, at a great slave prison, formerly 
known as Franklin and Armfield’s, there were about fifty slaves. ‘They 
‘were enclosed by high, strong walls, with a grated iron door. Among them 
‘was a poor woman who had cavaped, , twelve years before, from ‘slavery, 
and ‘who had married a free man. ‘ She had~ been hunted out by some‘ of 
those human bloodhounds who are in the detestable m of slave- 
‘catchers, from her husband; and; with her child, she had been sold 


separated 
ito:the speeulators:for the New Orleans: market. Another woman, whose ; 


jooks and: manners were expressive of deep » had, with her: nine 
-children,: been: sold: away’ from ‘her -husband—~an ‘everlasting separation. 
-But-her sorrows::had: just begun. -Long-ere: this, she and her children 
have probably. been re-sold, seattered, and divided, and are now toiling in 
hopeless er ee ee eee 
rite,on the banks:of the M 

1S Prom thie horcible markets hoese of. human flesh, we were informed 
ithat from 1,500 te 2,000 slaves are sometimes sent to the south in a 


ear. 
Ad the ‘Alexindrte jpubtSe julltwes & pode tad Wwhidihed comme titi tity 
in a vessel, and had been seized and imprisoned on suspicion of being a 
avslave. As he ha to have no document to prove his freedom, after 
having been kept in close confinement in a prison: cell for six months, he 
-was in.a few days ‘to be sold-as a slave, to’pay the fees of the jailor. 
 “ We visited: the next day a ‘slaveholder’s establishment in the city of 
‘Washington. « It:stood somewhat apart from *the-dense: part: ofthe city, 
-yet im full view of the:capitol. «: Its dark strong-wall rose in dim contrast 
with the green beauty of early-summer, a horror and abomination, a blot 
upon the fair and-pleasant landscape. ‘We leoked in upon.a group of human 
beings herded together likecattle for the market. The young man in attend- 
ance. informed. us.that there were five or six other slave-dealers. in 
the city, who, having no prison of their own, kept their slaves in this 
establishment, or in the city prison. The f advertisement of this 
infernal. market-house I have copied. from the Washington Globe and the 


Intelligencer :— 
‘64 CASH FOR NEGROES. 


«<The subscriber wishes to purchase a number of Negroes for the 
Louisiana and Mississippi markets. ‘He will pa I pay the highest price which 
the market will justify. Himself-or agent, times, can be found at 
his jail on Seventh-street, the first Motas cont GE tet ail Wide. on |* 
ithe:-west side. Letters addressed to: him will receive:the earliest attention. 

“ Wa: Hy Witirams.’ 


' «© nthe same papers, four other regular dealers in human beings ad- | 
-vertise themselves. In addition, ‘George Kephart, of adver- 
tised the ‘ ‘copper-fastened ‘brig-Jeaae Franklin.” It was nearly ready to 
-gait with slaves fot New Orleans. 
' “On the-wall of the slave-dealer’s' office were: ‘some-low and 
‘disgraceful pictures and caricatures, in which the abolitionists. and blacks 
were represented, and in ‘which Daniel O’Connelt and J. Q.: Adams held: 
position, as objects for the abscene jokes and witticisms of the 
‘seoundrel el traffickers. . For. me, d.regarded it.as an honourable-testimony | 
-to.the faithfulness and heroism. of these,.great: and .good :men, :in their |. 
advocacy of human.freedom. : The. time.is, I trust,.not.far distant, when. 
peesig pe 5 9 “irc peshanegr, 
in this.den of iniquity to smite 
re Known ito God only lve ul nse ry of human. 
suffering, which from this. e jail +has.sent its cry, unheard or 
emerge ts 
omnia gicarem 












‘over Weir ve by hs pert rao comin, Dt ; 
commands ‘men te govern their lives. by his: srule. of conduct,. but: 
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were sold, at thirty-four cents d=day. 

* F left that prison with mingled feelings OF seein; sorrow; and iridig- 
nation. Before-me: A hn yo dome ofthe: capitol ; our national re- 
presentatives were passing on the marble stairs ;.over all, 
}) the stri ah aan Bete breeze which swept down the Poto- 
mac. mas thes couibaled to tlalln te fact, that the abominations I 
had looked upon, were, in the District of Columbia—the chosen home of 
our republic—the hearthstone of the national honour—that the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of Europe here looked, at one and. the same 
glance, upon the capitol and the slave gaol. 

** Joun G.’ Wuirtien."’ 





VALUE OF SLAVES IN FHE FRENCH COLONIES. 
Tuas French colonies-are tally in a state of great depression, 
mot the high price of sugar in this country, which ‘has, 
-we believe, of late experienced some small advance. It does -not 

appear’ likely that: the quantity of beet-root sugar will, for the:pre- 
+sent;‘at least, be - y lessened by the operation of the recent 
n of the duty on this article, as the principal manufacturers 
ean realize a good kn yaoi the prices which hey w obtain. 

i quantity of. sugar. exported from the French colonies is 
ly stationary, if it does not retrograde, with the exception of 
Bour »-in which. the increase is considerable. The. increase.at 
Bourbon is a fact which deserves particular attention, as).in this 
“colony: there is a large annual decrease of the slave population, 
arising from the excess of deaths over births, 

The result of the table of births and deaths is, as we are informed 
on highly respectable: authority, »very: unsatisfactory in all the 
French colonies. On this vitally:im subject, we insert a few 
interesting and important extracts from the Procés Verbaua of the 
French Commission on slavery. The first relates to the value of 
slaves in the French colonies, as stated by M. Jubelin, formerly 
governor of Guadeloupe, himself a. member of the Commission-:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE SELLING PRICE OF SLAVES IN THE FRENCH 
COLONIES ‘DURING THREE SUCCESSIVE PERIODS. 








1825 to 1829.|1830 to 1834.|1835 to 1839.| Average 
‘Price. 
f. c. f. c. f. en CS & 
‘Martinique ....| | 1294 ° 96 1038 48 658 29 {1043 66 
*1295 53 1104 86 871 91 /|1102 43 
Guadeloupe .. . 
71264 91 | "1168 50 955 52° 1902 43 
Cayenne.......| 1419 80 1193 - 29 1444 55 |1348 41 

















On this table :the following observations oceur :— 

‘Thus, at Martinique and Guadeloupe, the selling price was regular! 
reduced to a remarkable degree during -the ‘fifteen: years of: which’ the 
| analysis is. given. ‘.In Cayenne there:was an equal. decrease from the: fitst 
to the second period, but the price appears to have risen again:-between 
.1835 and 1839. . Local circumstances alone can. have led :to this.result, so 
contrary to what occurred in. the other two colonies. 

‘It is needless to point out here the causes which, the later 
“years; -sanat hnte oveeshotot ik Ubatslick te tha gaiee' Gt eletes. “Tt is 
more especially..since 1835, after.the abolition of slavery by England, 
that this effect has been produced in our Antilles.” 


Notwithstanding the great'decrease in the price of slaves, M. Ju- 
oe as one of the representatives in the 
‘Commission. of the interests: ofthe ‘planters; ‘that’ the 
~value of the slaves in the French colonies - should~ be: esti- 
» mated at’ 1200-francs, and that this sum should be more than paid; in 


tive ‘manner : one half by to the slave-owner ‘the 
‘labour ‘of! the slave: for ten: years; estimated: at ‘600° francs ; 
600 francs in addition, to-be ‘at once ‘placed’ in: ‘for the 
‘benefit: of « the ‘slaveholder, at 4: per ‘cent. ‘interest, the prir 
and interest pete oe amy ett years, wher e is to 
} receive a om; being’ then compelled; however, ‘to 
renter iinto # contract or contracts: for: labour*for five years; on such 
terms as i of ‘the with Pe ql 





ve colonies, ¥ 
' shall-deem .' Ehus it willbe seen that the sum to 
.paid to the slaveholder, »whenhe'shall have: y quitted © 
n his victim; would: greatly: “exceed’ the “price now borne 
in-one‘of the ‘French ‘colonies; Martinique ; 
and would: be at “be ‘obtained in the 
‘other “principal colony, ‘Guadeloupe; besides: securing’ theit forced 
‘at-600 comet value. 4 coals 


ide ‘ey, who expr’ i 


be 





-remonstrance onthe part of } 
sentiments as follows :— 
“M.-dé Tracy declares that'his opinion on the 


| doer not ecg epaiaaia oni which shall 




















‘the colonists at the expiration of ten years 





_lume which he has prepared. 
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the principle that the state, while agreeing to pay indemnity to 
, shall be bound at the same 
¢ to pay interest for the amount during the interval. M. de Tracy is 


opp even to a payment of any amount, given under the name of 


for possession. In his opinion, no indemnification will be 

eg y due to the colonial proprietors, except in proportion to the 

i which may result to them from the substitution of free for forced 

. Much less could he admit that a right to indemnity for possession 

should be acquired ten years in advance, whatever might be the reasons 
by which this arrangement could be defended.” 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM ALLEN, F.R.S., &c. 


N Excellent LITHOGRAPHED PORTRAIT of this distin- 
guished Philanthropist is in course of execution. It will be of a 
large size, and brought out in the first style of the art. Price to Sub- 
scribers :—India proofs, before letters, 30s.; ditto, after letters, 21s. ; 
prints, 10s. 6d. . 
Subscribers’ names received by Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, London. 
As a limited number only of proofs will be issued, an early application 
will be necessary to secure the best impressions. 





In a few days will be published, price One Shilling, 


é ea FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the BRITISH and 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY ; with a copious Ap- 
pendix, in reference to the Slave-trade throughout the world ; its extent ; 
the cost of endeavours to suppress it; abolition of Slavery in British 
India, the British settlements in the East, Scinde, &c.; results of Eman- 
cipation in the West India colonies ; Emigration from Africa to the West 
Indies ; Emigration of Indian Labourers to Mauritius; British subjects 
holding Slaves in foreign countries ; Washington Treaty ; Slavery in the 
United States of America, the Dutch, French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies, and in Brazil ; Treaties with the South American republics 
and with Hayti; Slavery in the East, &c., &c. 
London: Thomas Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row; and British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 


The Second Edition of the 
f Beate of PEDRO DE ZULUETA is now ready, price 
One Shilling. 
London: Thomas Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row ; and British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 








ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 1843. 

Just Published, under the sanction of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in one handsome volume, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 

FULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
RECENT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. By J. F. 

Jounson, Short-hand Writer. 

Statesmen, philanthropists, and merchants will find in this volume 
copious information upon every point connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade in America, Brazil, Cuba, Texas, &c., &c. 

John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row; and the office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 











NOTICES. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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To those who have seen—we at length have seen—Mr. Pedro de 
Zulueta’s account of his trial, it must be obvious at a glance why 
he has given to it a private and carefully guarded circulation. In 
the first place, he is naturally reluctant, no doubt, to give further 
publicity to the facts, as they se against him in the very vo- 

ndly, and more —* he 
must be conscious that the work is noewhat the public would either 
have expected from him, or would be satisfied with. Its omissions 
are far more striking and instructive than its contents.. Besides 
the Trial itself, the book (which is a closely-printed octavo of more 
than four hundred pages) consists seinateally of extracts from Par- 
es Papers already familiar to every body—the opinions of 
Sir W. Follett and Mr. Wightman, for example; part of Dr. 
Madden's Report; the whole of the Report of the Commons’ 
Committee on the West Coast of Africa; and the whole of the 
evidence before that Committee of Mr. Macaulay, Lieut. Hill, 
Captain Denman, and himself. The reason for reprinting all this 
we cannot see, unless it be to assume an engaging air of candour, 
and of telling every thing, whether for or against tes. We would 
have conceded this to him, if he had printed also (from the pro- 
ceedings before the Privy Council on the appeal) the log of the 
Augusta, by which his friends might judge of the truth of his 
representation that she was driven to Cadiz by stress of weather ; 
and the letters (containing detailed slave-trading instructions) to 
receive which her well-taught commander braved the terrors both 











of tempest and mutiny. Nota line of these documents, however, 
is to be found in his book! This is tantamount to a confession that 
even the ship’s log contains his condemnation. 

The original matter consists of an ‘‘ Address to the Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Traders of Great Britain ;” exclusively on the 
so bearings of his prosecution on mercantile pursuits. We 
think the fact of Mr. Zulueta’s confining his remarks to this subject 
is again equivalent to a confession of his guilt. Was there, then, 
nothing else of which it behoved him to speak? If, before the 
Criminal Court, his counsel refused to attempt an answer to the 
case exhibited against him (which Mr. Justice Maule stated to be 
at once so necessary and so easy—easy, at least, if he was innocent), 
yet surely, since he thinks it proper to speak when the trial is over, 
and when the appeal is to the current good sense of the community, 
he will now furnish a straight-forward narrative of the facts, such 
as may clear away rye suspicion. Nothing of the kind, however, 
is attempted. Or, if Mr. Zulueta is content with the vindication of 
a verdict, so far as the evidence taken on the trial is concerned, yet 
the log and the slave-trading instructions, although the Court would 
not receive them, have nevertheless produced a moral impression of 
his criminality which an feasts man might have deemed it 
necessary to combat; but no reference whatever is made to these 
documents. Further, Mr. Zulueta knows that he has been publicl 
charged with uttering a premeditated and deliberate falsehood, wit 
a view to deceive the Committee of the House of Commons as to 
the payment of the insurance on the Augusta by the underwriters ; 
and surely he will take this opportunity of vindicating his veracity. 
No! Notaword on the subject! But we forget ourselves. One 
word there is on this subject, and one which, for Mr. Zulueta’s 
sake, we deeply regret. He designates this transaction ‘‘ a verbal 
slip.” This expression only covers him with deeper disgrace. ‘* A 
verbal slip!" To have said that the underwriters had paid the 
insurance on the Augusta when they had not, and when he knew 
he had never — for it, would have been rather a large ‘‘ verbal 
slip,” even in the merest gossip; but Mr. Zulueta stated this in his 
second appearance before the Parliamentary Committee, as a cir- 
cumstance which he had recollected since his former examination, 
and which he then pointedly adduced to prove that the Augusta 
could not unwarrantably have deviated from her course. No, Mr. 
Zulueta; this was no ‘‘ verbal slip.” It was a contrived deception; 
and the manner in which you speak of it at once admits the 
fact, and demonstrates that you have not to this hour any sense of 
its criminality. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Zulueta’s volume the severest con- 
demnation of himself which he could possibly have printed; and 
we wish nothing but that he had also published it, that an oppor- 
tunity might have been given for the expression of public opinion 
on its contents. It is a confession that he has not a word to say for 
himself. With endless flummery about the “rank and station” of 
himself and his family (which are small abatements from the com- 
mission of felony, as we understand the matter), his Address—if his 
own it be—breathes no sentiment of justice or generosity. He 
utters not a single expression of regret—which innocence would 
naturally have rendered the more poignant—at the fact, which is 
beyond all question, that a house of such boasted purity as his 
father’s and his own should have been made subservient practically 
to the odious wickedness of the slave-traders. 

So much that might have been expected being omitted, what, 
then, is the tenor of his Address? It is an appeal to the mercan- 
tile esprit du corps—a cry for pity from the Exchange. Its mean- 
ing is, ‘I am hunted down as a merchant ; let every merchant 
swear that I am honest, or my lot may be his own.” The artifice 
is a natural one, but it is nothing more than an artifice. Mr. Zu- 
lueta was not prosecuted as a merchant, but as a person intending 
to aid and abet the slave-trade under cover of mercantile transac- 
tions. British merchants who do not mean to pursue such a course 
have nothing to fear from the law, or its application; nor would 
they have any thing to fear, if the law were rendered still more 
effectual for catching those who do—those few—those very few— 
‘* merchants, manufacturers, and traders,” who possess no claim to 
the sympathy of their country, and whose sly and nefarious dealings 
ought not to be reckoned as a part of the commerce of mankind. 


Stave-Trapine by British subjects is, it appears a system of 
wider ramifications than has been imagined. As with the aiding 
and abetting of it on the west coast of Africa we are become but 
too familiar, so we now find traces of its more direct pursuit at a 
still greater distance, at the island of Mauritius. An action for the 
recovery of an insurance on the brig Formidable, tried in the Court 
of Exchequer, on the 22d and 23d of February, has brought to 
light evidence enough to satisfy a jury that this vessel was engaged 
on a slave-trading voyage on the eastern coast of Africa. The 
facts are these. The formidable was originally a slaver, and was 
bought by the plaintiffs after her capture and condemnation as such, 
upon the allegation of being well suited to ‘‘the bullock trade”’ 
between Madagascar and Mauritius. She was sent to the corres- 
—-* of the purchasers at the latter place, and there sold to 

essrs. Audibert and Letord, under a time-policy of insurance 
effected by the vendors. The new owners having sent her, as is to 
be pore on a voyage to Madagascar in ‘‘the bullock trade,’’ 
the brig was ultimately lost on the coast of Zanzibar. The spot 
where she was lost, however, was far out of the route of any fair and 
honest trader, and such as she could have fallen upon only on the 
supposition of her ‘‘ hugging” the shore, as if to avoid English 
cruisers. Further, Zanzibar is a notorious slave-trading coast, al- 
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though tributary to the Imaum of Muscat, and in spite of the recent 
treaty ar i ness for the of the traffic. ra 
a number of boilers, or ‘‘ try-pans,” a customary equipment 
for the slave-trade, were found on board of her after her loss; these 
boilers not composing a part of the cargo with which she left Port 
Louis, but having been shipped su tly, probably at Bourbon. 
And, finally, the log, the protest, and: the depositions of the crew, 
exhibited sundry very suspicious inconsistencies. All these cir- 
cumstances satisfied the jury that Letord did contemplate a slave- 
trading voyage, although unknown to Messrs. Blyth and Forbes. 
Without all this elaborate proof, however, the very term under 
which the designation of the brig was expressed is enough to de- 
termine the case; since it appears, from the evidence collected in 
the parliamentary inquiry on Mauritius in 1826, that ‘‘the bul- 
lock-trade” is the slang name for the slave-trade in the Madagascar 
seas, just as “bultos’’ (bales) is at Havana and Cadiz. All this 
agrees but too well with the long established character of Mr. Le- 
tord, of whom we take the following brief sketch from the columns 
of the Patriot :— ‘ 

‘¢ And now with respect to the character of Mr. Letord, the purchaser. 
Up to the year 1822, he was a notorious slave-trader; but in that year 
he received a pardon for his offences; and in 1828 he was examined by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, Messrs. Colebrooke and Blair, who were 
appointed to investigate the slave-trading system at the Mauritius. It 
would appear from their report, that, notwithstanding his pardon, he 
had again engaged in the traffic, and with so little shame, that he frankly 
acknowledged the extent to which it was carried on and ‘ encouraged by 
the inhabitants at large.’ (Vide Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
presented to the House in 1829, No. 292.)” 


This case of actual slave-trading by a British subject, thus 
accidentally opened up by a legal proceeding of a commercial charac- 
ter, is a painful proof of the thirst for piratical gains which continues 
to be indulged, and of the necessity which still exists for the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the Government, and of all the 
friends of humanity. 





We have the most sincere gratification in announcing that mea- 
sures have been taken, and are in effective progress, for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves hitherto held by the Moravian Brethren in 
the Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix. It appears that 
the Society, pees | some time since presented a memorial to the 
Governor, Von Scholten, seeking his concurrence in such a step, 
received, on the 21st of November last, a favourable answer, mak- 
ing, however, two conditions; the one, that the slaves should not 
all be liberated at once; the other, that provision should be made 
for the support of the aged and infirm. «Complying with these 
terms, the Sostiees emancipated a portion of their slaves, and 
made arrangements by which the whole would acquire their free- 
dom in a few months from that date. 

Gratified as we are substantially with these proceedings, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our conviction of the totally un- 
necessary character of the restriction prescribed by the Governor. 
Under the circumstances it is even ridiculous, the whole number 


‘ of slaves held by the Brethren in both islands being only about 


fifty. We still, also, reeollect with pain that the Moravian mis- 
sionaries continue to hold slaves in the Dutch colony of Surinam. 
We take it as a matter of course that the Elders’ Conference 
is taking active measures for their emancipation; and we trust 
it will not be long ere they will appear before the world alto- 
gether free from implication in what we must still call an un- 
righteous and oppressive system. j 

The correspondence which we have inserted in another column, 
will show the attention which has been paid to this important sub- 
ject by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. While, on the one hand, we are sure that the letter 
sent by the Committee will be felt to convey the feelings of the 
British public at large, we must fully concur in what, we are 
equally sure, will be the general sentiment, as to the Christian kind- 
ness and courtesy with which it has been received and responded to. 
As the Conference have thought it needful to correct an erroneous 
statement made by Mr. G. W. Alexander at the late Anti-Slavery 
Convention, we have inserted the letter of that gentleman to the 
editor of the Patriot (in which a similar correction has appeared), 
making the amende honorable for his mistake. 





We receive many proofs of the deep and extraordinary sensa- 
tion produced in all quarters by the sentence of death passed on 
John L. Brown, at New Orleans, for aiding a slave to escape. 
This is not to be regarded as a matter of either pro-slavery or 
anti-slavery conflict, but as a question of absolute humanity; and 
we cannot but hope that the Executive of Louisiana will interfere to 

revent the perpetration of a deed at which the feelings of all 
Sones will revolt, and by which the best friends of the United 
States throughout the world will be inexpressibly afflicted. 

The matter was thus referred to by Lord Brougham, on Monday 
evening, in the House of Lords :— 


‘‘ Lord Broveuam said, he begged leave to make a few remarks 
upon a very painful subject, in respect to which he had within the last 
few days received many applications with a view to his presenting a peti- 
tion. Nothing could be more improper than any interference whatever in 
either house of Parliament with any matter or thing purely of domestic 
policy in any foreign country, and purely belonging to the administration 
of the municipal law of that country; although it might be ever so 
revolting a law to our feelings, that would be no reason for our inter- 
ference, because we had nothing to do except with ourselves and our own 





tle 


law; we had no claim, no mission to interfere with any foreign 
in any respect whatsoever, while that country confined itself to i 
laws and its own subjects. That was the reason why he had refa 
take any step whatever to bring the subject before their lordships’ house 
But he admitted that it was a serious matter—a case that greatly an 
gravely interested him. A man had been condemned to in 
criminal court of the American state of Louisiana, having sentence 
passed upon him by a learned judge as if he had committed murder, 
with the most appropriate language to so solemn a sentence, with the 
most serious warning to make use of the time yet spared to the con- 
demned person, and with the most accustomed reference to the sacred 
truths of religion, as if he had actually, and purposely, and wilfully com- 
mitted murder. That was the case which had attracted his notice, in 
consequence of the applications which had been made to him. To all of 
which applications his answer was, that he would give no opinion upon 
it ; for neither the Parliament, nor the nation, nor the Government, could 
interfere with the municipal laws of any other country. He was bound 
to suppose that the American law—the Louisianian law, he meant—was 
justly administered, and that, by the law of his country, the unfortunate 
person had forfeited his life; because he had no right to accuse any judge 
in Louisiana of mal-administration of the law, or of perversion of the 
law; but, by the law, he had condemned that man to die for aiding the 
escape of a slave. (Hear, hear.) That was the law of Louisiana; it was 
not our law; God forbid it should be! (Hear, hear.) The Americans 
might think our laws very bad, and we might think theirs bad; but he 
had no right, or duty, or claim whatever to say one word either against 
their law or those who administered that law. Yet he might humbly and 
respectfully to the Legislature and Executive Government of Louisiana 
express his fervent hope, that advantage might be taken of the long in- 
terval which must elapse before the 26th of April, the day on which the 
unfortunate man was condemned to die, for the purpose of extending 
mercy to that criminal. He (Lord Brougham) spoke of him as a cri- 
minal, because the laws of his country had so dealt with him; but he 
trusted that the humane and merciful consideration of the Louisianian 
Government might yet be extended to the condemned man. He hoped 
he had said enough to vindicate the course he had taken upon this occa- 
sion. 


ed 
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We need add nothing to the heart-rending details contained in 
our article on the ‘ Internal Slave-trade of the United States.’’ 
Each single case is enough to make the heart burst with indigna- 
tion; but, when we think of the enormous and continual muitipli- 
cation of these soul-thrilling agonies, which must be involved in 
a traffic which has been estimated at 70,000 per annum, words 
utterly fail us, and we sicken into a mortal faintness until we can 
forget it. We have seen it lately stated on good authority, that 
eleven out of every hundred of these wretched victims die in the 
course of their journey to the south! But these are far happier 
than their fellows. 








We have inserted, in the shape of the trial of M. Fourier, the late 
overseer of an estate in French Guiana, a convincing proof that the 
condition of the slaves in the French colonies is of the most fright- 
ful kind, and that the temper of the colonists will suffer no ame- 
lioration of it. Even the trial by jury becomes an instrument of 
oppression to them. Will not a ‘‘ scandalous acquittal’’ (we use the 
language of the procureur-general) like this effectually destroy the 
influence of the colonial party with French statesmen and philan- 
thropists ? 





FRENCH GUIANA. 


TRIAL OF AN EX-MANAGER FOR THE MURDER OF SLAVES. 


For several years a frightful mortality has decimated the plantation 
Marianne. The strongest and most robust negroes have disappeared, 
under the influence of a disease with which poison might seem to have 
had something to do. In consequence one of the proprietors of the 
plantation, M. Quinton Dupin, went from France to Cayenne, and used 
every effort to discover the cause of these frequent deaths. He found 
reason to suspect one of his negroes, named Adrian, a bad character, 
reported to be a piailleur (a kind of sorcerer), and even a poisoner; and 
he gave him into custody. Proceedings commenced immediately. Every 
person on the estate was interrogated (several bodies were exhumed, and 
submitted to the examination of medical men), to ascertain whether poi- 
son had not been employed, and whether there was not a quantity of the 
vegetable poisons, which are so common in the colonies, and do not leave 
behind them any discernible traces. Still, upon these points, nothing 
resulted but a declaration that there was no proof. 

In the course of this investigation grave suspicions sprang up against 
M. Fourier, ex- of Marianne. Many witnesses deposed that 
several of the deceased might well have died in consequence of the bad 
treatment inflicted by Fourier. Inquiry was then directed into these 
allegations. It was first asked what interest Fourier could have in thus 
ill-treating the negroes ; and this was quickly discovered. This manager, 
besides his fixed salary, had a remuneration proportioned to the profits of 
the estate. He was, consequently, interested in securing a large crop, 
and he employed accordingly every possible means for accelerating labour. 
Hence the plantation, which ordinarily produced only seventy-five cases 
of sugar, yielded two hundred and twenty-five in the first year of his 
administration. In order to effect this, he refused to allow the negroes. 
the time allowed for the cultivation of their provision-grounds ; he would 


never believe them to be ill, or permit them to rest after any flogging !* ~ 


But what of all'this, provided he obtained a large crop ? 

The chamber of indictments sent Fourier before our court of assize, 
to answer to this é : 

The indictment set forth, among other allegations, that the negro 
Hero, called Gros Bibi, went off marooning; that, having been retaken, 
and brought back to the plantation, Fourier ordered him to be fastened 


to the ladder, and to be flogged, right and left, by two drivers; that, 


while he was receiving this punishment, he gave him several kicks about 
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the body, and knocked out several of his teeth} that, at. length,’ he 

ordered all the negroes of the gang to spit in his face, and to strike him 
-ou-the two cheeks with an iron-heeled shoe; that, during at least a month, 
this negro being ill, he-had forced him to:beat mortar, having on his feet. 
‘an iron. chain weighing twenty-five kilogrammes, being allowed for ‘his 
rier: nourishment only three bananas a: day, lying downon a courdari 

a kind of field-bed on which the negro, when he is laid down,. has his 

enclosed in: shackles of courbari wood so that he cannot stir), and 
receiving every morning, for at least a week, twenty-five lashes with the 
whip. 

At the witnesses substantiated this charge. A new fact also 
transpired on the trial. It was proved that the negress Nannette, having 
refused to spit in the face of Gros Bibi, and to \strike him on the cheeks 
with the iron-+heeled. shoe; was. condemned, for this offence alone, to re- 
ceive twenty-nine lashes with the whip, and. that her -husband, the negro 
Zephyrin, was forced: to inflict this punishment. The accused corrobo- 
‘rated the testimony of the witnesses by some partial admissions. Thus 
he said that he had not,.on the day when the flogging took place; given 
any kicks on the body of Gros Bibi; and in this respect -he agrees with 
one witness, who affirms that it was on a different. day that he knocked 
out his teeth. He stated, further, that he ordered spitting in the face, not 
by the whole gang, but: by a dozen of: the negroes ;: and that he ordered 


him to be struck, not with an-iron-heeled shoe, but with an old shoe, not” 


upon the cheeks, but upon the breech. — He admitted the iron chaiiv of 
twenty-five kilogrammes weight, the courbari, the daily flogging ; only 
that, in relation to the last item; while the witnesses: said. it: lasted an 
entire month, and while he had admitted during the :preliminary:inquiry 
that it had continued a week, he limited it now to three or four days. In 
fine, he affirmed that it was not these cruelties that occasioned'the death 
of Gros Bibi, who died of the disease called in the colonies: mal d’ estomac. 


The negro Cesar had. been for a long time ill with an‘affection of the 


ehest. Fourier would not. believe that he was ill, and harassed him to | 


resume his work. However, the complaint of this slave was made worse 
by. incautiously leaving the hospital, and crossing a canal of stagnant 
-water to get at some oranges. 

Thenceforth he beeame the subject of the ‘incessant’ ill-treatment of 
the accused. One day, among others, Cesar, overpowered by disease, 
was lying on his left side, motionless. Fourier shook him, and then 
said, kicking him on the right shoulder, ‘‘ Die, then, you dog, if you 
will die.’” Then he went away. It was in great agony, said all the 
negroes who were in the hospital, that Cesar expired. 


The accused denied these allegations more vehemently than all the 
rest. It seemed as if, at length, he was-conscious of a little shame at 
having struck a man stretched on his death-bed; but seven or eight wit- 
nesses: made him hold his tongue. One witness, however, who left the 
hospital the evening of the day of Cesar’s death, spoke of having seen 
-him struck by Fourier three or. foyr days. previously ; and M. Sénez, 
the defender of the accused, endeavoured from this to infer that the wit- 
nesses who fixed the scene to the day of his death had spoken. falsely. 
The procureur-general, M. Vinal de Lingendes, showed, on the other 
hand, that this. only proved Cesar to have been beaten several times, and 
did not set aside the testimony of the other witnesses. 

‘On another occasion, the accused having a burning firebrand in his 
right hand, was lighting his cigar. He saw the negro Crispin laughing. 


Supposing he was mocking him, he called Crispin; and, when he was 


come near, he struck him in the eye with the firebrand, and caused a 
burn, which rendered him unable to work for at least-twenty days. To 
all the depositions of ‘the witnesses, Fourier replied, that it was not with 


the firebrand, but with his lighted cigar, that he burnt—not the eye, but: 


the cheek, of Crispin. 

The depositions of witnesses, on both sides, were too often distorted 
by the feelings which actuated’ them. 
against their old manager with so much animosity, that the Procureur- 
General was obliged to permit the arrest of a negress for having borne 
false witness. One witness, on the contrary, represented Fourier as a 
model of humanity and gentleness; but he:did: not happen to recollect: 
that he had himself formerly accused Fourier, then manager of another 
estate, of having broken the arm of a negro. 

M. Vidal de Lingendes, Procureur-General,::spoke with «calmness 
iand: moderation, but, at. the same time, with signal firmness and: talent. 
He -passed in review the: different. counts: of the -indictment,.:and 
‘showed that they were clearly established by the evidence, and that: they 

were very grave and ible. ‘ He warned:.the Court: of ‘the ob- 
‘jection that would be:.made, on behalf of the defence, against the depo- 
sitions of the negro witnesses. The public minister had declared that 
it- is with great. caution, and ‘even with mistrust, that we shouldregard 
the word of slaves deposing against a manager, who. had: subjeeted them 
both to labour and punishment, and towards whom they could scarcely 
help cherishing feelings of animosity. But, when all these depositions 
-agreed together, when they exhibited no discrepancies among themselves, 
‘(the slight ‘differences existing serving only to:show that there had been 
smo conspiracy,) when. they are corroborated: by facts, and even: by the 
admissions ‘(although partial) of the accnsed; why should.:noteredit be 
»given: them ? ». Above all, when this: remarkable: cireumstance appears, 


that, without any evidence whatever, what: the accused has:acknowledged a 


»is.sufficient to prove him. guilty. 

_M. Sénez began.» by discussing, ~:seriatim,:the« counts of: the «in- 
dictment. . He.then radirmed, not onlp-that inc. great confidence should 
..be placed in. the: of..slaves, but that they ought not to be 
believed at all. Rather, said he, they. ought not to-be heard ; for Art. 
.322 of the ‘‘ Colonial Code of Criminal Proeess’’ . declases, impera- 
- tively, that the depositions. of .slaves: shall not be-received, either for or 
‘against’ their masters. .And under. this word masters, the: managers 
must necessarily be included, since they -are’the: representatives cf :the 
master, they act for him, they punish in his. name,:and. are the: practical. 
masters of the plantations. 

. Again: referringto .the charges, -he »remarked that!they>were: indefi- 
nite, that. Pi i RE ig most part-over two or: three years; that: |: 


vthey bad not been eonfirmed;by a single free~person;that,;on the con-:} 


trary, everything hadbeen..stated: byslaves, who: were. thus. avenging’ 
themselves for..having: been made- to: bow theit heads-under the rod’of |: 


Some: of the negroes deposed: 


the-meeused. “To ‘a’sentence upon: such‘evidence; and im the 
circumstances: of the case, would » be: to assist ::those« who) wished: to 
sap the foundations of the colonies,’ cried ‘M. Sénez ;' ‘and you, gentle- 
‘men of the jury, and children of. the. colonies, you will not. do it.) The 
destiny of the colonies is about to be. decided shortly, and we. shall- be 
obliged to submit to. it, whatever it may.be;.but, in. the mean time, let 
us not work for the enemies of the colonies. Let us not: commit suicide.”’ 

The Procureur-General rejoined. He was surprised that any one had 
imagined in this affair a question of colonial interest. ‘‘ It is scandalous 
acquittals,’’ said he, ‘“‘ which.do injury to the colonies. But an isolated 
fact, when it has: received its just punishment, has. never been dangerous 
to the colonial interest.’’ He recited again the principal facts, and ur- 
gently demanded a conviction. 

M. Sénez asserted a second time that a-conviction could be of 
no service, but to the enemies of the colonies. And he again invoked 
the colonial interest, with the more urgency, because he knew that he 
was speaking before a Court co dof four gentlemen, all proprietors 
of slaves, and of three judges, of whom one: also has a plantation, and 
is the owner of slaves; while the rest’(as was evident from the murmurs 
of approbation of all the inhabjtants) were sympathizing with’ the bulk 
of the audience. 

The President, M. Baradat, asked. the accused if. he wished to add 
anything to his defence. 

Fourier raised himself with manifest difficulty, and said, ‘‘ All I can 
say is, that I do not think I deserve hard labour.”’ 

The jury withdrew into the council-chamber for the consideration 
of the counts, which were very numerous. After the customary for- 
malities, they returned with their verdict. They found the prisoner 
Not Guilty upon all the. counts. The President of the Court of Assize 
accordingly pronounced a sentence of acquittal. — Gazette. des Tri- 
bunaux. 





MR. G. W. ALEXANDER AND THE MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARIES. 


(To the Editor of the Patriot.) 


Sir,—The Patriot of the 22nd inst. has reached me by this day’s post. 
I find in it some observations on the statement made by me at the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of last year; in reference to the conduct of the Mo- 
ravian Missionary Society in holding slaves. I am sorry that I fell into a 
mistake, in stating that this body received compensation (so termed) for 
the slaves formerly held by.them in the British colonies. I could men- 
tion the authority on which the statement was erroneously made, which 
would be sufficient to excuse me from a charge of credulity in this par- 
ticular, and still more, were it needful, from any intentional misstatement. 
I rejoice, however, that the fact was not as I had been informed, and wish 
thatthe mistake should be corrected as extensively as possible. I cannot, how- 
ever, plead guilty to the general charge of not having done justice to the 
views and conduct of the Moravian Missionary Society , in connexion with the 
subject of slave-holding. It appears tome that it was no less a duty on 
their part to have liberated their slaves in foreign colonies, than in those 
belonging to England, in the year 1832, now more than eleven years since; 
and I have not yet heard any reasons which appear to me to justify an 
opposite conduct. Iam glad to believe: that some of the slaves lately 
held by the Moravian Missionary Society in the Danish West India 
Islands have been put into possession of their freedom, and shall learn 
with still more satisfaction that they have given liberty to all their slaves, 
both in those colonies and in Surinam. It is. assuredly of the highest 
importance that those who occupy the situation of teachers of the Chris- 


‘| tian faith, should.not by: their conduct countenance a system which is 


opposed to the most sacred rights of man, and which is no less opposed to 
his intellectual, moral, and religious improvement. In the present day, 
in which the dreadful consequences of slavery are more generally known 
and acknowledged than at any former period, as well as the fearful extent 
of the system, it is difficult, and even impossible, to estimate the import- 
ance’ of an open renunciation of the crime, by those who not only occupy 
a conspicuous station as Christian professors,'but who stand forward be- 
fore ‘the world as ambassadors of our Divine 'Master. Requesting thy 
insertion of this letter in thy pages, 
I remain thy friend, 
Gro. Wm. ALEXANDER. 
Paris, 2nd Mo. 26th, 1844. 





Correspondence, 


THE TRIAL OF FOURIER. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Paris, 22nd February, 1844. 

My pear Frrenp,—Not knowing whether the English newspapers 
will contain a copy of the trial of Fourier, recently manager of the estate 
Marianne, in Cayenne (French Guiana), I have copied the account of the 
They will be found to be-an: ‘interesting and painful supple- 
‘ment to the intelligence respecting this case in its earlier stage, already 
‘given in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. I-am not aware that an account of 
the trial is given in any of the French newspapers except the Journal des 
Débats and the Journal des Tribunauz, in the latter of which it appears 

jer have Se first inserted. . In the Journal dee Débate it is. not accom- 
any remarks. It is stated, I know not how correctly, that the 
cc : the editors of the French news rs generally on such topics 
is purchased by colonial gold. If this be not so, it is difficult to account 
“for ‘the cireumstance ‘that crimes of so revolting a character as those 
‘proved in the trial ‘of’ Fourier should be passed over without comment ; 
and still more, when the original sorsaealit aggravated by the perjury of 
‘a jury “(composed “principally of slave-owners), and the consequent ac- 
-quittal of the guiltyparty. English readers ‘will recollect how frequently, 
‘during the-existence of slavery in our own colonies, a similar conduct was 
then adopted by juries,:and the indignant ‘rebuke which it called forth ‘at 
-the hands of the Government, and’ of the friends of the negro in our land. 








F-cannot: but -hope: that there will be some proper expression of feeling-on 
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the part of the French Government, and of the Society in..Paris for the 


Abolition of Slavery, in the present atrocious case. There are one or two |. 
‘this trial, in addition to its general enor-. 


circumstances connected ; 
mity and the flagrant denial of justice, which are, I think, worthy of 
special notice. A proprietor of slaves resident in France is interested in 
an estate at Cayenne, which produced ordinarily seventy-five. hhds. of 
sugar. A new manager is appointed to this estate, and, in the first year 
of his administration, the amount was increased to 225 hhds:, being three 
timies as great as it had previously been. This fact should have awakened 
the strong suspicions of the slave-owner, but no evidence of this having. 


been the case is apparent. It is only when intelligence reaches. him. that . 


some of his most valuable slaves have died, that we learn his determination 
to: visit the estate, and to investigate. the causes of this fearful mortality. 


This mortality is not confined to one estate. The number of deaths, as. 


compared with that of births, in the colony at large, is extremely unsatis- 
factory. The average of births.which took place annually, during the 
seven years ending with 1840, (the latest of which official information is 
given), was 343, and the average annual mortality 510. In how many 
instances is the excessive amount of labour extorted from slaves by cruel 
managers or proprietors an occasion of the numerous deaths which take 
place among the wretched bondsmen? This is a question which cannot 
be answered; but, with a knowledge of the facts recorded on this trial, 
the conduct of the jury, and the murmurs of approbation which greeted 
the pleading for’ the murderer, no doubt can be reasonably entertained 
that the number is very considerable. This fresh proof of the terrible 
consequences which naturally arise from the power placed in the hands of 
the»slave-owner or his representative—these victims which have been 
recently offered up to the Moloch of colonial slavery—will, I cannot but 
hope; have some beneficial effect in stimulating the zeal of the friends of 
the slave, not only in France, but in every country in which the system 
of slavery exists. 
G. W. ALEXANDER. 


Home Entelliqence- 
SLAVE-TRADING AT MAURITIUS. 
Court or ExcHEequer.—Tuurspay, Fes. 22. 
(Sittings at. Nisi Prius, at Guildhall, before Lord Abinger and a Spe- 
cial Jury.) 
BLYTH AND ANOTHER U. FORBES AND ANOTHER. 

Mr. Kelly, Mr. Crowder, Mr. R. V. Richards, and Mr. Peterson, were 
counsel for the plaintiffs ; and the Solicitor-General, Sir T. Wilde, Mr. 
Butt, and Mr. James Wilde appeared for the defendants. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs to recover from the defend- 
ants, who were sued as Directors of the Marine Assurance Company, the 
sum of 2,391/., being the balance claimed to be due on a policy of assur- 
ance for 2,500/., effected by them on a brig named the Formidable, 
which was lost off the island of Zanzibar, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
on January 25, 1840, while under the command of one Charles Letord, 
the part owner. To this the defendants pleaded several matters, denying 
the loss of the vessel in question modo et formd, and alleging that the 
policy had been effected by fraud and covin, and also that the Formidable, 
on the voyage on which the loss took place, was engaged in prosecuting 
the slave-trade, by reason of which the policy was frustrated, and also 
that the loss:was intentional. From the evidence of the plaintiffs and 
the defendants, it appeared that the vessel’in question, having been en- 
gaged and captured in the slave-trade, was bought by the plaintiffs on her 
condemnation, and sent out by them to the Mauritius, where they had a 
corresponding firm, for the purpose of being run between that place and 
Madagascar in the bullock-trade. Being well calculated for that purpose, 
she attracted the attention of two parties at the Mauritius, named Audi- 
bert and Letord, by whom she was purchased, and instructions forwarded 
to the plaintiffs, as their agents, to effect an extension of the original 
policy for another year. At that time one of the plaintiffs was a director 
of the defendants’ company, and a policy was accordingly effected on the 
Formidable, as the property of Audibert and Letord, for a year, for 
2,500/., at the rate of eight guineas per cent. It further appeared that 
the brig quitted Port Louis on the voyage in question on the 12th of 
December, 1839, with a crew of nearly twenty men, consisting chiefly of 
French creoles, her cargo being chiefly salt, which was put on board in 
casks. According to the law of the. Mauritius, the vessel was duly over- 
hauled by the proper officer, and allowed to take her departure on her 
contemplated voyage to Madagascar. The loss having taken place as 
above-mentioned, application for payment was made to the defendants ; 
but rumours having reached them to the effect that Captain Letord had 
been notoriously engaged nearly all his life in the prosecution of the 
slave-trade, in which he had commanded two vessels called the Courier 
and the Saucy Jack, inquiries were set on foot, the result of which in- 
duced them to set up the defences alluded to in their pleas to the action. 

Lord ABInGER having, however, intimated in the progress of the cause 
that the policy was for the fair value of the ship, and that there did not 
appear to be any foundation for the plea which charged the loss to have 
been wilful, 

The Soricitror-GENERAL abandoned that part of his case, but relied 
most strenuously on that plea which alleged the illegality of the voyage. 
In support of this defence, various discrepancies in the log, the protest, 





and the statements of the captain and crew, were referred to, and thé. 


peculiar position of the rock or bank on which the brig was lost, which. 
showed that, so far from being engaged in a fair and open voyage, the 
Formidable must have been “ hugging’’ the coast of Zanzibar, with the 
view of avoiding and evading the English cruisers; while the fact that 
numerous boilers, or ‘‘ try-pans,”’ were found on board her after the loss, 


was proof that she had been equipped by Letord, at Bourbon or else- |. 
where, with the view of carrying on the slave-trade; the authorities of. 


Zanzibar, which is tributary to the Indum of Muscat, being addicted to 
that» atrocious and revolting traffic, in spite of the recent treaty for its 
suppression between ‘her Majesty and his Highness. In order to sub- 
stantiate this point, .a vast body of depositions was read; into the-details 
of :which it.is: not: to enter. Suffice’it to say; that, at the close 
of'@ long day, the: further progress of. the. cause was adjourned to’ the 
following day. 


toh 
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Mr. Crowpsr commenced his reply in this case, which was partly heard: 
yesterday,.on behalf of the plaintiffs, and. ly contended that his’ 
clients were-entitled, as the agents of the owners of the Formidable, to. 
verdict on all the issues.which had been raised by the defendants’ pleas. 
Indeed, it had almost been admitted, in the course: of yesterday, that” 
those pleas which charged the wilful loss. of the ship and the fraud of ‘the’ 
plaintiffs were untenable, so that the only substantial question for the 
jury arose on the plea alleging that the owner and captain, Letord,’ con- 
templated a slaving speculation on the voyage upon which the loss occur- 
red. Of this there was no direct proof at all, but the defendants con- 
tented themselves -with asking a verdict at the hands of a jury which 
would be tantamount. to a conviction for a transportable felony, on facts 
and surmises amounting only to vague suspicions. . The ship was well 
known to have been built for a slaver, and it was not wonderful that ‘she 
should present such an appearance to those who were conversant with 
that odious traffic. The learned gentleman: then having minutvly dissected 
and analyzed: the depositions, and the log-book of the vessel, submitted 
to the jury that they were bound to find in favour of the plaintiffs. 

Lord ABINGER then summed up the case to the jury, for whom there 
were. three questions, the most important of which, undoubtedly, was: 
tbat to which the learned counsel had chiefly applied his observations. If 
the jury should be of opinion, from all the cireumstances of the case, that 
Letord contemplated embarking, or had embarked, in a slave-trade specu- 
lation on the voyage which terminated in the loss of his vessel, then the 
voyage was illegal, and the underwriters could not be made responsible 
on their contract. This was a case which was peculiarly for the consider- 
ation of the jury, and they would take it into their hands, and deal with: 
it according to their judgment. 

The jury, having retired at.1 o’clock to consider their verdict, returned: 
after an hour’s absence into the court, with a verdict in favour of the 
defendants on the important issue, to the effect. that Letord did contem- 
plate a slaving voyage ; but they, by unanimous exclamation, exonerated 
the plaintiffs from all knowledge of such intention, and fraud in procuring 
the assurance to be effected: 


Soretgn Lntelligenre. 

Unirep Strates.—Aspect or Tuk Texas Question.—(From 
a letter of Mr. Lewis Tappan, dated New York, January 30, 1844.)—It 
is evident that a large part of the politicians in the slave-holding states 
are in favour of the annexation of this territory to the United States, and - 
that the most desperate among them (including several members of Con- 
gress) would do it at the risk of plunging this country into a war with 
England. These men have been very industrious in exciting the people 
to a belief that your country was insidiously attempting to obtain an undue 
and dangerous influence in Texas, and that it was for the interest and 
welfare of the whole people of this country that Texas should speedily 
become an integral part of our Union. . Mr. Tyler, the acting President,. 
undoubtedly lent himself to this faction, and conveyed to Congress, in his 
annual message, intimations calculated to persuade. that body, and their 
constituents, that sound policy required prompt. action to baffle the designs. 
of England, and secure to the United States the acquisition of Texas. 
But Providence so ordered it, that a contradiction was soon given to the 
report of secret negotiations between England and Texas, from Texian 
authority. This was most timely and beneficial, and cooled the ardent 
feelings that were rising on behalf of the measure so desirable to holders 
of slaves in both countries, and all who aim to profit by extending and. 
perpetuating the miseries of mankind. Still the friends of freedom are on 
the alert, lest, during the present session of Congress, the fiery spirits there,. 
who know that upon the annexation of Texas depends the success of their 
speculations in Texian lands and in the bodies of their fellowmen, should 
by some stratagem bring about the event so much feared by the enemies. 
of oppression. On a former occasion, Texas was recognized by our 
Government just at the close of a session of Congress, to the astonish- 
ment of a majority of the people ; and thousands and tens of thousands of 
our citizens are now watching lest Texas should, in a similar manner, be 
annexed to this country during the session of the present Congress. Mr. 
Adams; now in his 76th year, is in his seat in Congress every day, vigilant” 
as asentinel, and is associated with a few other members who sympathise 
with him’ fully;‘and'with a large number who will never consent to the: 
extension of slavery on this continent. Under God, the friends of freedom 
repose great confidence in the watchfulness, wisdom; and fidelity of these 
men; and endeavour to stay up their hands in this moral conflict. 

Several leading newspapers, in different ‘parts of the country, papers, 
too; that have-never expressed-approbation of anti-slavery measures, are’: 
discharging their duty in this matter and nobly contending for’ the in- 
tegrity of the union. Even in’ the ‘slave-states; and» among the: sluve- 
holders; we ‘have: coadjutors. . Cassius: M: ‘Clay, Esq., of Kentucky; a 
young:man.of wealth and: influence, is exerting a wide-spread influence, 
not only against the admission of Texas, but against the system of slavery: 
in the United States. His essays and speeches are characterized by fervid 
eloquence, forcible illustration, and powerful’ argument. In his last 
speech, Col. Johnson; ex-vice-president of the United States, presiding,’ 
Mr. Clay boldy asserted ‘that the annexation of Texas would ensure the © 
dissolution of the Union, and that in the event of a dissolution he would - 
be found: withthe North! He also spoke of the great body of the aboli-- 





tionists in this country with great respect, and unhesitatingly avowed that. ° 


their principles.were-his principles, and. the principles of the founders of ~ 
the Republic, both im the slave and free states. Thusyou see that Divine: 
Providence is awakening: the patriotism of slave-holders: themselves on 
behalf of the true interest of the nation, and of the poor’slaves.. 

Gen, Houston has refused laying before the Texian Congress the pre- 


sent. state of the negotiation between his government and- yours, and 


evinces a becoming temper ‘and spirit on :the great subject of human: 


I should have mentioned that:.a large part-of the 
North, even, do not ‘insert the speeches, &c., of Mri C..M. Clay at length; » 
norsuch parts of them vas mention with ap 
measures ‘of abolitionists.» 
to do. justice to. those. they: have: for: years«libelled...Magnanimity, ‘it 
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probation. the principles and: | 
The time has:not-yet arrived for’ such editors: - 
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seems, is no part of their nature. And some of them are virtually advo- 
cating the admission of Texas. The Journal of Commerce of this very 
day has a short leader, in which it is absurdly stated that the South is not 
bent on the extension of slavery, that the question of the admission of 
Texas has to do with slavery ; that it is merely a question of the 
extension of the Union, ‘‘ by which the chief benefits will always accrue 
to the commercial and manufacturing districts.’ The editor forgets, or 
affects to, that the annexation of Texas would increase the demand for 
slave labour, and thus tend to the increase of the number of slaves, and 
lead to the exaction of greater toils and sufferings from the slaves. Alas! 
that ‘‘ commercial and manufacturing’’ interests should lead to the degra- 
dation and suffering of our fellow men! That it should induce men born 
in free states to become, unwittingly sometimes, the abettors of a cruél 
and hellish system, that grinds one portion of the human family to the 
earth to enrich their masters ! 

Noumpsr or Staves.—Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, lately stated 
in the House of Representatives, that there were in the United States 
2,874,000 slaves, valued at about 1,000,000,000 dollars.— Correspondent 
of Morning Chronicle. 

‘¢ Sartine rn Master's Boat.”—It will be recollected that, in 
an address to the slaves, issued some time since from a meeting at Peter- 
borough, it was intimated that it would not be wrong to take what might 
be needful to effect an escape; for example, ‘‘ Master’s boat.’’ ‘In 
North Carolina this advice is becoming popular. A number of slaves 
have lately practised it successfully. Four men, who have spent their 
lives as pilots at Ocracock, N. C., have just arrived in Boston. From 
them I learned that, within a few months, sailors from the north have fre- 
quently told them that it would not be wrong to take a pilot boat, and 
escape ; and the sentiment is becoming quite popular among the slaves, 
that ‘ it is not wrong to sail away in master’s boat,’ and many have tried 
it. These men, having become tired of working for nothing, and living on 
corn and fish, determined to try their fortune. Accordingly they met 
under an old house, and prayed to God to direct and guide them; they 
arose from their knees, and went into the house of their master, and took 
from thence an extra sail ; amid the darkness of night, they loosed a small 
craft from the dock, and put out to sea, and when the morning dawned 
they were beyond the grasp of their oppressors. Certain sailors. (God 
bless them !) had told them that such a point was in a free State : and, after 
four days and nights upon the deep, they ran their craft ashore, and found 
their way to New York, and from thence to Boston, and have hence been 
sent to a ‘land of Liberty.’ From all I could learn from these men, it 
appeared quite probable that the sailors who advised them to take the 
boat, received their principles from that Peterboro’ Address.’’ We think 
it far more likely the old sailors took the doctrine the natural way. There 
is not a true salt afloat who would not do the same.-~—-Emancipator. 

Movements IN THE Senate.—In the Senate, Mr. Benton has 
moved for ‘‘ information as to whether fugitive slaves have not been shel- 
tered in the British dominions since the treaty of 1842.’’ This motion 
was adopted. He also offered a resolution to abrogate that article in the 
Ashburton treaty, which provides for the surrender of criminals ; but he 
afterwards postponed it.—Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Removat or Mr. Sracum, U.S., Consun at Rio pE JANEIRO.— 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot writes, that ‘‘an immense traffic 
in slaves brought directly from Africa is carried on in that port,’’ in 
which citizens of the United States are largely implicated. They bring 
out vessels with the American flag and papers, which are ‘secretly sold 
to the Portuguese slave dealers, and yet nominally retain their United 
States’ ownership and commander.’’ Against this prostitution of our flag 
Mr. Slacum, it is said, has made vigorous and energetic opposition, his 
acquaintance with the habits of the country, and the tricks of the slave- 
dealers, enabling him to act with great efficiency. 

Necro Town.—There is an independent negro town, it seems, 
in the Creek nation, containing two hundred persons, most of whom are 
negroes sent off with the Seminoles from Florida. The Missourians com- 
plain that it is impossible to get a runaway slave when he once reaches 
the nest.— New York Evangelist. 

British Cruisers AND AMERICAN Suips.—Some excitement 
has been created by the arrival at New Orleans of the John M. Clayton, 
the captain of which vessel reports having been brought to near the Isle 
of Pines, by an English man-of-war (believed to be the Hornet), having 
fired four shots, the last of which passed between the fore and main- 
masts of the John M. Clayton. She was then searched by a British 
officer and boat’s crew, her papers overhauled, and at length permitted 
to proceed. No further particulars have transpired, but affidavits are 
said to have been forwarded to Washington, together with urgent com- 
pisiots against this act of the British cruiser.—Correspondent of the 

orning Chronicle. 

Supsgcts or Taxation.—Governor Tucker, of Mississippi, 
recommends in his message a tax upon “‘ negro slaves under the age of 
Jive years.’’ Possibly they may tax them by the pound.—Cincinnati 
Weekly Herald, 





Texas.—One would suppose that the temptation for men to be 
residents, ministers of state, &c., would be strong enough to induce the 
to desire their continuance as a and independent power. 
Not so, however ; for resolutions for the annexation of Texas, as a state, 
to the United States, are now before the Texan Congress, supported, too, 
by a very strong party. The principal condition is, that the United 
States shall, in the event of annexation, assume the payment of the public 
debt or debts of Texas. This movement in the ‘‘ Republic of the Lone 
Star’ is said to have its origin in the United States.—Correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle. 





Cusa,—Treatment or Siaves.—We are credibly informed 
that, on some of the plantations in Cuba, the negroes are in a most 
miserable condition, not less than the half of a gang being sickly, covered 
with sores, and even cripples; the whip supplying nerve and strength, 
health and members. Unable to “‘ trot’’ to the field, they are placed on 
carts and carried to it, there to creep and toil by the help of the lash. 
No description can exhibit the neglect, cruelty, and inhumanity with 
which they are treated. In crop time they have no holiday, no Sunday, 
and no sleep. 








Stave Insunnecrions.—Later dates from Cuba say but little 
abont the slave insurrection near DS ren except that a considerable num- 
ber of troops had been sent by the governor to the neighbourhood of the 
scene of revolt. The Havana papers are studiously silent upon the sub- 
ject, and our only sources of information have been private letters and 
the New Orleans Tropic.—New York Heruld. 





Brazit.—Just Retrisution.—A correspondent furnishes us 
with the following. During the recent prevalence of scarlet fever at Rio 
de Janeiro, a notorious slave-dealer, his son, and his clerk, fell victims to 
it. The disease was supposed to have derived intensity from the filth and 
stench of his house, which he had converted into a depot of newly-im- 
ported negroes. He constantly kept about thirty there, cooped up in 
little holes and corners at the back of his premises, just as they were 
landed from the slavers. 

Two MoRE AssaSsINATIONS OF WuiTE Persons By Staves. 
—The one of these was committed by the slave of a baker at Niicheroby 
(opposite the city of Rio de Janeiro, in the bay of that name), on aclerk, 
or book-keeper, in the establishment. The other took place on a coffee 
plantation belonging to a European, about twelve miles from the city. 
This murder was committed by two black boys, one a creole born on the 
estate, the other a boy apprenticed to the owner from among those taken 
in 1838, 0n board the Flor de Loando slaver. These two lads (instigated, 
it seems, by two ill-disposed slaves) fell upon the feitor, or overseer, of 
the estate, and literally beat his head to pieces with a great stick. He 
was riding at the time, returning from town, and had in his pockets be- 
tween 40/. and 50/. in bills and cash, which the boys did not touch. 
When the dead body was found, and the master summoned some blacks 
to remove it, the two lads (who were not then suspected) volunteered 
with others for the office. No motive was assigned for the act. 





Barbary.—(From our own Correspondent.)—It has often been 
pretended that the slaves in Turkey and Barbary did not wish for their 
freedom. Iam happy to be able to contradict this by an interesting and 
surprising fact, related to me by a gentleman of unquestionable veracity. 
A man of Morocco, of great power and influence, of the name of Elhaj 
Mohammed Ben-el-Arab, on a remonstrance of his slaves that the English 
had set all their slaves free, who were a nation of infidels nevertheless, 
whilst he, a good Mohammedan, held them in slavery, actually took the 
humane and noble resolution of liberating every one of them, amounting 
to seventy-two in number. Before liberating them he harangued them 
upon the dangers of freedom, and then wrote out the certificates. A 
great number of them succeeded in getting a living, but some few returned 
to their master. 





Miscellanea. 


Taste showing the quantities of Sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom from the British West Indies, Mauritius, and British India, for 
the years ending the 5th January, 1842, 1843, and 1844, respectively :— 























YEARS. |B. WEST INDIES.| MAURITIUS. B. INDIA. TOTAL. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1841-2 2,145,500 716,112 1,239,738 4,101,350 
1842-3 2,473,715 676,237 932,360 4,082,312 
1843-4 2,503,577 477,124 1,101,751 | 4,082,452 





SiaveRy IN. OrEGon.—A Methodist missionary in our far 
western territory, in a communication published, we think, in the 
‘* Western Christian Advocate,’’ says, that slavery in that country has 
existed from time immemorial. The stronger tribes make war on the 
weaker, take prisoners and enslave them. And many of the settlers, 
both French and American, buy and sell slaves. By these most of the 
work of the farmer is done.—Cincinnati Weekly Herald. 

An Arrorney-GENeRAL or CoLour.—The Queen has been 
pleased to appoint John Grey Porter Atthill, Esq., to be her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General for the Island of St. Lucia.—London Gazette, Feb. 23. 
{If we mistake not, Mr. Atthill is a gentleman of colour.—Patriot. | 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Tue following contributions have been received since our last list 
was published, and are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


«<< Donations. s 
£ s. d. 
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Houghton—Brown, Potto .. ee cece 
GE PUNO Gs ocd oc cs be coleecebsce 
Reading—Fardon, Joseph .......... 
EE, AIOE oo 5nd os oon nc cvdsnces 
Jacob, George .. 0 .c cece vcccscsesccces 
SSHEUIN, EEL os. co pee ne ce eee 
Se, TIME ow on 00 00-50 ks ba cuiee ce 
Tutty, Richard ............. 
Tutty, Henry eer eeereee se sees ee sess sees aa ya eens al 
Norwich—Gurney, Joseph John ............. 50 0 0 
Wotton Bassett—Mackness, J. .............. ———= 
Kendal—Wilson, Isaac ......eseececsescces as 0 0 
PROM, TEMEMAD cnn ¢ o5es 005 <g2eceaacas.: @ 0. 0 
Crewdson, W. D., jun. ..........0..55. —————— 
Plymouth Ladies’ Anti-Slavery and Negro Friend 
REMMI his 56 oa <b wha eee does bind ans We 100 
Carlisle—Ferguson, Joseph .........ce0005-. —— 5 0 0 
Hitchin Auxiliary 00 66 600.0 6.00.66 belies Gece aeae 25 0 0 
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Printed by Witt1am TxLeER, of 25, Duncan-terrace, Islington, in the county of 
Middlesex, printer, and CuarLEes Reep, of Cambridge-heath, Hackney, in the 
said county of Middlesex, printer, at their printing-office, No. 5, Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, in the city of London; and 


yes by Lancetor WiLD, of No. 13, Catherine-street, in the parish of St. 
ary-le-Strand, in the county of Middlesex, publisher, at 13, Catherine-street, 


Strand, as aforesaid. 
Wednesday, March 6, 1844. 
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